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STORY OF THE KEITHS. 
And I'll be Lady Keith again, 
The day our king comes ower the water. 
SucH are a couple of lines in a characteristic 
Jacobite ballad which Lady Keith is supposed to 
hopefully sing on the possible restoration of the 
dynasty that would replace her family in their 
ancient dignity and possessions. Attainder for 
accession to the rebellion of 1715, had ruined 
everything. The eldest son of a widowed mother, 
a youth of great promise, had forfeited patrimo- 
nial title and estates, and the only other son had 
been dragged into the general ruin. From affluence, 
the mother was reduced to obscurity, but sitting in 
her ‘wee croo house,’ spinning with the rock and reel, 
and sore at heart, she still derived some consola- 
tion that the cause her family had espoused might, 
after all, triumph, and that she and her sons 
would be restored to their original position. The 
ballad purports to have been composed by Lady 
Keith herself ; but it is more probably the com- 
position of James Hogg, in whose collection it 
first appeared ; its very beauty as a pathetic effu- 
sion suggesting its authorship. The plaintive air 
to which it is set resembles that of The Boyne 
Water. We propose to say something of the 
Keiths, and the domains of which they were 
dispossessed. 

In sailing northwards along the coast of Kin- 
cardineshire, at a point where the land projects 
boldly into the German Ocean, some miles before 
arriving at the thriving town of Peterhead, we 
come in front of a dilapidated fortress, roofless and 
deserted, occupying the broad summit of a rocky 
eminence, and more like the ruins of a town, than 
adismantled feudal stronghold. Such is Dunnottar 
Castle, a place famed in history, an old inheritance 
of the Keiths, and now only a resort for the scream- 
ing sea-mews which hover wildly about the cliffs. 
Like many other families of distinction in Scot- 
land, the Keiths came into notice through military 
achievements. First, we hear of a Sir Robert Keith, 
for an exploit of this kind, being appointed heredi- 
tary Grand Marischal of Scotland; and in 1458, 


his descendant, Sir William Keith, was created 
Earl Marischal and Lord Keith. By-and-by, the 
originally small possessions of the family were 
swelled out to a magnificent scale, by marriage ; 
the bulk of the property being situated in Kin- 
cardine, Aberdeen, Banff, and some other northern 
counties. At the close of the seventeenth century, 
the family, with its headquarters at Dunnottar, 
was at the height of its glory. George, the fifth 
earl, taking a deep interest in the advancement of 
learning in the north, founded Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, 1593, and munificently endowed it as a 
university. This fact, which stands finely and 
uniquely out in the annals of the Scottish peerage, 
has, as may be supposed, permanently hallowed 
the fame of the Keiths Earls Marischal. As an 
accessible centre of learning, the Marischal College 
(now merged in the University of Aberdeen) has 
amply realised the wishes of its founder, and 
remains a diffusive blessing in the northern part 
of the kingdom. 

The Keith Earl Marischal who flourished in the 
reign of Queen Anne, appears to have somewhat 
impaired the fortunes of the family by his magni- 
ficent style of living, and to have done his reputa- 
tion little good by obstinately, and, as he thought, 
patriotically, protesting against the Act of Union. 
Despite his remonstrances, this salutary measure 
was carried, and henceforth he sinks into obscurity 
and dies, leaving a widow, Countess Keith, the 
songstress of the ballad, and two sons, George and 
James. There is some reason to think, that the 
misfortune into which the young men were plunged 
was in no small degree owing to their mother’s 
uncompromising Jacobite proclivities. Of high 
birth, she had high notions of loyalty to the 
Stewarts, whose mad pranks in the person of 
James II. had forfeited the crown, never more 
to be recovered. The son of that infatuated mon- 
arch, the titular James III. dreamt, however, of 
regaining the lost inheritance, and made an attempt 
to do so in 1715; so adding one more act of folly 
to a long catalogue of family blunders. Such was 
the rebellion got up under the Earl of Mar, and 
into which the countess enthusiastically thrust 
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her two sons; the eldest, George Earl Marischal, 
being at the time only twenty-two years of age. 
At the battle of Sheriffmuir, the two brothers had 
each the command of a squadron. Rather tardily, 
James arrived from France, and tried to revive 
the drooping hopes of his party, by marching 
southwards from Peterhead, taking with him Earl 
Marischal, who rode on his left hand in entering 
Dundee. As history tells, it was altogether an 
ill-managed affair. James was glad to quit the 
country. His adherents were scattered; Earl Mari- 
schal and his brother fled to the continent; the 
title and estates were forfeited. The countess, a 

rimary cause of the family ruination, remained 
in Scotland in some comparatively obscure way— 
‘sad and sabbing,’ but with as undaunted a spirit 
as ever. If there be any truth in the ballad, it 
was fortunate she could console herself with 
a song for the loss of an earldom; but this was a 
species of consolation to which the Jacobites of 
all ranks had a special aptitude. We leave her 
singing in her ‘wee croo house,’ to follow the 
fortunes of her two sons. 

It would be difficult to say which of the exiled 
Keiths possessed the nobler nature or the sounder 
understanding. They had been well educated, and, 
but for the unfortunate political escapade, would 
have been distinguished ornaments of society in 
their native country. To Britain they were lost. The 
terrible reverse they had undergone transformed 
them into foreigners. We hear of them as playing 
an important réle in France, Spain, Germany, 
Russia, growing gray in the service of one country 
or other, admired and honoured for their ability 
and uprightness. Never was there a reproach on 
the Keiths. In England, there were regrets that 
men so estimable had by circumstances been 
wafted so egregiously out of their proper sphere. 

In telling the story of the two brothers, we 
must at times speak of them separately ; for they 
did not remain together, and it happened that 
George, the elder, was the survivor. Arriving in 
Paris, in May 1716, their prospects were sufficiently 
dreary. James, who wrote a fragment of his 
autobiography, says that, for a time, he lived by 
‘selling horse-furniture, and other things of that 
nature which an officer commonly carries with 
him ; and though I had relations enough in Paris 
who could have supplied me, and who would 
have done it with pleasure, yet I was then either 
so bashful, or so vain, that 1 would not own the 
want I was in. In this semi-destitute condition, 
the two brothers were induced to go to Spain, and 
take part in a fresh expedition to recover the 
British crown for the Stewarts. This was the 
ill-fated attempt of 1719. Landing at Stornoway, 
and crossing to Loch Duich in the mainland, the 

rty were signally defeated at Glenshiel; the 
Roanish troops concerned in the affair being taken 

risoners of war. With some difficulty and hair- 
readth escapes, the two Keiths got safely back to 
the continent. For some years, James led a 
wandering life, dependent on the good offices of 
friends. As a soldier of fortune, and anxious for 
on gr saga he offered his services to Russia, 
and they were gladly accepted. This was about 
the year 1730, when Russia was making great 
efforts to improve and consolidate her naval and 
military system. As a brave and skilful general, 
Keith was appreciated for his services. But the 
business of encroaching on Polish and other 


nationalities, was distasteful to his sense of justice, 
and after more than ten years of active military | 
duty, he was fain to quit the Russian service, and 
in 1747 entered that of Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia. General James Keith was now in his 
proper element. By Frederick he was engaged in 
various important enterprises, and at length was 
raised to the dignity of a Field-marshal. The 
career of Marshal Keith was of no long duration, 
In fhe Seven Years’ War, he performed brilliant 
acts of daring. Ordered to maintain a particular 
position, he was killed by a cannon-shot at the 
battle of Hochkirchen, in 1758. 

The career of the elder brother, who is uniformly 
spoken of as Earl Marischal, was of a more peace- 
ful character. He was engaged in various diplo- 
matic missions, and esteemed for his urbanity 
and excellent business management. Though 
not relinquishing his original political bias, he 
declined to take any part in the insurrection of 
1745. Perhaps he was aware, from what he knew, 
and what he saw behind the scenes in France, that 
the affair was hopeless ; and it proved so. Like 
his brother, attaching himself to Frederick the 
Great, he was employed by him as ambassador to 
the court of France, and afterwards appointed 
governor of the canton of Neuchatel in Switzerland, 
Settling down in a rural mansion at Columbier 
—still shewn to English tourists—he became 
acquainted with Rousseau, who was pleased with 
his sedate and simple manners ; and a friendship 
sprung up between the two, of which some notice 
appears in Rousseau’s Confessions. Relinquishing 
his governorship, Earl Marischal was appointed 
ambassador to Spain. While in that country, he 
had an opportunity of doing a piece of useful 
diplomatic service for England, which secured him 
the favour of the Earl of Chatham, through. whose 
influence the act of attainder against him was 
reversed, 25th May 1759, and he could now return 
with safety to his native country. Recalled at his 
own request from Spain, he visited England, and 
was graciously received by George IL, who gave 
him the right to draw the sum of three thousand 
six hundred and eighteen pounds, which was yet 
unpaid by the purchasers of his estates. 

Here was an entire change of circumstances. 
The Earl Marischal had it now in his power to 
purchase back some of the properties of which 
his family had been bereft. He made excursions 
into Scotland, was received everywhere with 
tokens of respect and affection, and he actually 
bought some of the heritages that had belonged 
to his family. But after so long an absence 
from his original haunts, he felt himself as 
a visitor to a strange land. His mother, the song- 
tress of the ballad, had passed away, without 
seeing a restoration of the family honours. Her 
anticipations that the king would ‘ come ower the 
water, and restore matters to their old condition, 
had lamentably failed. The sight of one of 
his castles in ruins affected him to tears. He 
could not make for himself a home even in the 
district where he was held in the highest esteem. 
The king of Prussia pressed him in eager terms to 
return. ‘Come, said he, ‘to ease, to friendship, 
and philosophy ; these are what, after the battle 
of life, we must all have recourse to.’ He obeyed 
the summons ; and to be near His Majesty, he was 
given a house adjoining the gardens of Sans Souct. 
At this charming spot, Earl Marischal Keith 
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reached the end of his earthly pilgrimage. He 
died serenely on the 28th May 1778. 

Neither of the brothers had married. The cir- 
cumstance of being a Protestant placed an in- 
superable bar to the Earl Marischal’s alliance 
with a French lady, who subsequently, not with- 
out a pang of regret for the loss of ‘dear Milord 
Maréchal,’ became the wife of Monsieur de Créquy. 
It was not till many years afterwards, when 
Madame de Créquy had grandchildren, and Earl 
Marischal was in his seventieth year, that the two 
saw each other. What were their mutual sensa- 
tions on beholding the changes that time had 
wrought? Keith presented her with some French 
verses on the beauty of white hairs, which he 
had written on purpose for the occasion. She 
wrote of the interview as follows: ‘When we 
met again, after the lapse of many years, we 
made a discovery which equally surprised and 
affected us both. There is a world of difference 
between the love which had endured throughout 
a lifetime, and that which burned fiercely in our 

outh and then paused. In the latter case, time 
has not laid bare defects, nor taught the bitter 
lesson of mutual failings ; a delusion has subsisted 
on both sides, which experience has destroyed ; 
and delighting in the idea of each other’s perfec- 
tions, that thought has seemed to smile on both 
with inexpressible sweetness, till, when we meet 
in gray old age, feelings so tender, so pure, so 
solemn, arise, that they can be compared to no 
other sentiments or impressions of which our 
nature is capable” What a pity that Madame de 
Créquy was so inexorably prevented from becoming 
the consort of ‘ Milord Maréchal,’ and so probably 
eewanting a lineage that sunk and was extin- 

ished ! 

Othe admirer and munificent patron of the Keiths 
is seen to have been Frederick the Great. The 
loss of Field-marshal James Keith at the battle 
of Hochkirchen was deeply mourned by him, and 
he caused a characteristic figure of the marshal, 
in white marble, to be erected on a pedestal of 
red granite, to his memory in the Wilhelm Platz, 
Berlin. Here, the story of the monument does 
not end. The original figure in marble having 
suffered by exposure to the weather, was after- 
wards removed, and a figure in bronze was put 
in its place. Believing that the dismissed marble 
monument might be procured for Peterhead, a 
private individual in that town, in 1865, agitated 
the question. A communication from the town- 
council to the Prussian government ensued. The 
marble statue of Marshal Keith, like that of other 
heroes of the Seven Years’ War, had been set up 
within the walls of the Military School of Berlin, 
and could not be withdrawn ; but His Majesty 
the King (the present Emperor of Germany) had 
been pleased to order a fac-simile of the bronze 
monument to be prepared and despatched for the 
acceptance of the Peterhead authorities. The 
cast arrived safely October 1868, and, placed on a 
oe adorns a place of public resort in Peter- 
ead. The figure, in cocked-hat and military 
costume of the period, is peculiarly effective, and 
with its appropriate inscription, visibly reminds 
the inhabitants of an ancient family, who once 
owned an extensive inheritance in the district, and 
whose memory is still fondly cherished. 

At the upbreak of the Earl Marischal’s estates, 


purchased for redistribution by the York Build- 
ings and other public companies. Among those 
to whom lands were thus subsequently disposed 
of, were the governors of the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital of Edinburgh—an institution for edu- 
cating the daughters of merchants in decayed cir- 
cumstances. Their purchases, which comprehended 
the estate of Peterhead, took place at several times 
beginning with 1728, at a united cost of L.8814. 
But this was the smallest part of the outlay. 
Under the spirited direction of these new pro- 
prietors, acting as trustees, as much as the sum of 
L.43,905 was first and last expended in improve- 
ments, raising the total outlay to nearly L.53,000. 
In the course of time the rental has risen from a 
few hundreds of pounds to about L.4400 per 
annum, while the valuation of the estate in 1861 
was moderately estimated at L.98,365—a striking, 
but far from unusual instance of what has been 
effected in raising the value of heritable property 
in Scotland, through sound administration, and a 
condition of settled peace and security. Could 
the Keiths have foreseen the vast educational 
benefits that were to be imparted by the Peter- 
head portion of their estates, they would have 
been satisfied that the old inheritance could not 
be devoted to more worthy, more publicly useful 
purposes. Ww. ¢. 


THE FOOD OF INDIA. 


‘Firty millions of our fellow-subjects pass their 
lives in a chronic risk of starvation,’ says the author 
of Rural Bengal. He asserts that the people in 
the rice districts of Orissa are ‘oupiede on the 
verge of famine.’ These are startling assertions ; 
but with the fact of three famines in Bengal within 
ten years, none can venture to disprove them. 
British rule in India may be said to have been 
inaugurated by one of the most terrible famines the 
world has known. But with the country and its 
people we were then comparatively unacquainted. 
The vast mountain-chains, extensive rivers, jungles, 
and fastnesses of India were unexplored ; even its 
ancient cities and teeming population were but 
slightly known tous. Its products were traditional 
rather than tangible ; and that the new rulers were 
unable to cope with that terrible famine of 1779 
is not surprising. At least ten million perished. 
‘Bengal lay waste and silent for twenty years’ 
afterwards, through utter prostration. This fact 
tells its effect upon the inhabitants, and explains 
that expression of habitual sadness and patient 
endurance seen on the face of the native Hindu 
of the poorer class, whose normal condition is 
one of ‘depression and despondency.’ And are 
rice-famines inevitable ? many ask who, for several 
months, have read that the present famine in 
India was ‘coming.’ Those acquainted with rice- 
culture know the signs which foretell it; they 
know, also, that at least forty million of the 
inhabitants of India look to the rice-crops for their 
sole diet ; that a good crop means plenty ; an aver- 
age crop, high prices; a failing crop, starvation. 
Rice is to the intertropical nations of the East 
what wheat is to us, and oats and rye to the more 
northern countries. To the Hindus, whose religion 
forbids them flesh, it is more: it is their sacred 
food and sole subsistence. Not only this, for out 
of the intricacies of their creeds new difficulties 
arise. One caste refuses to touch food that another 
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caste has handled. They would eat what they 
themselves have raised ; the rest is impure: thus, 
when their crops fail, many accept death in pref- 
a to that which their faith holds as unclean 
food. 

Those who have lived in India are familiar with 
the sight of a Hindu family seated on the ground 
around a pan of boiled rice as big as a sponge-bath, 
helping themselves, and feeding with their fingers 
till the ‘dish’ is empty. Two such meals a day 
are what the working-classes subsist on. A little 
salt is frequently the only flavouring. Sugar, ghee, 
oil, and vegetables are luxuries in which they do 
not often indulge. One pound of rice at each of 
these two meals is what a man consumes on an 
average, though, in times of plenty, he seems to be 
able to go on swallowing rice as long as any remains 
in the dish. There is a standing joke against them, 
that they never know when they have eaten enough 
until they have measured themselves round the 
middle. A pound of rice swells into a bulk incred- 
ibly enormous for one stomach, we English would 
think. Not for a Hindu peasant ; he finishes his 
meal with a good draught of water, and if, then, 
he have attained satisfactory dimensions, he decides | 
that he has eaten enough. This is the ludicrous | 
aspect of a simple custom, which, however, gives 
us some idea of what rice is in India to the many 
millions who eat nothing else. 


We will glance at the mode of rice-culture 
pursued in India and in other countries, and leave | 
it to the reader to account in some measure for the | 
frequency of Bengal rice-famines. 

Climate and cultivation have produced endless 
varieties of rice, which, as our readers are aware, | 
somewhat resembles barley in its appearance, | 
except that it has larger and thicker leaves, and a | 
bearded, spiked panicle. Botanists recognise four 
or five species, of which only one is not aquatic ; 
though that also is, to a certain extent, dependent 
on moisture. In fact, warmth, combined with 
abundant moisture, are the two great essentials for 
rice. Though the species most grown is called 
‘marsh rice,’ swamps and marshes do not suit it so 
well as prepared localities, where water can be let 
in and drained off at pleasure ; that is, by artificial 
irrigation. The produce in such lands is from five 
to ten times more than where the rains alone are 
depended upon. The low lands of South Carolina 
and Georgia, near the banks of the numerous rivers, 
but above the tide-water region, are admirably 
adapted to rice-culture. An elaborate system of 
irrigation by embankments and dikes has been 
adopted there; and the Carolina rice has for a 
long time been in high esteem for the size of its 
grain. Unfortunately, large tracts of the Carolina 
rice-lands were abandoned during the late war in 
America ; and owing to the impoverished condi- 
tion of the southern people, have since remained 
a wilderness ; consequently, very little Carolina 
rice is now exported. Even at home it is dearer 
than imported rice; and as new enterprises are 
opening up to fresh settlers in the desolated dis- 
tricts, it is to be feared that many years must 
elapse before the rice-markets will be again sup- 
plied with it. The American crop is sown in 
spring, and reaped in August and September, and 
during its growth is flooded at regular intervals of 
time, remaining under water so many days or 
weeks as may be necessary, and then drained for 
weeding. It turns yellow like wheat when ripe, 


and is reaped in the same way. Negro women 
then collect it in bundles ; indeed, the negresses of 
the South were hitherto the chief labourers in the 
rice-fields, To them were allotted the tasks of 
planting and weeding ; but very few negresses are 
now to be seen in the rice-fields of America. Rice 
is, however, more cultivated in other states now, 
and where less risk from malaria is to be feared, 
The mortality on the southern rice-lands used to 
be great. The white residents always quitted the 
vicinity before the summer. 

The cultivation of rice has been attempted in 
England, but without success. It needs the power 
of the tropical sun to ripen it. Sir Joseph Banks 
tried the experiment, and even gave it the advantage 
of the hot-house, but the plants produced nothing 
but leaves. These, however, were in such abun- 
dance that Sir Joseph thought it worth cultivating 
for fodder, as the plants will bear a great degree 
of cold, notwithstanding the ripening grain requires 
the sun. 

The importance of artificial irrigation has been 
recognised for ages in those countries where rice 
has been most unfailing. When we think that 
the consumption of rice in China is at the rate of 
half an acre for each person, we can, in some 
degree, estimate the vast tracts of land and 
immense labour bestowed on rice-culture to feed 
its 400 millions of people. 

Turning again to Bengal, we learn that artificial 
irrigation has hitherto been only very sparingl 
employed, and that in a most primitive way. ‘No 
provision exists against damage to the crops caused 
by want of rain,’ Mr Hunter affirmed, only a few 
years ago. ‘Tanks are made to receive the periodi- 
cal rains, some so large as even to cover twenty 
square acres, but they are for domestic, not agri- 
cultural, purposes. The rivers of Orissa carry 
away the waters unused to the sea. Every custom 
in Bengal agriculture is of the roughest and most 
primitive description. There you may see the 
bullocks ‘treading out the corn,’ the people grind- 
ing at the mill, as in the days of Bible history; 
and in rice-culture, ‘there have been no improve- 
ments within the memory of man,’ says the author 
before quoted. No new varieties have been intro- 
duced, either for drier lands or deeper marshes ; 
whereas we know that the cultivation of opium 
is increasing annually, and now adds about 
L.15,000,000 a year to our revenue. Local de- 
scriptions of the principal rice-growing districts 
let us into the secret of the oft-failing crops. 
Those in Orissa are close to tumultuous rivers, 
which overflow during the rainy season from tor- 
rents above, during the monsoon from the waters 
being driven inland, or in times of drought are 
dried up altogether. Scarcely a year passes with- 
out inundations. Out of thirty-two years ending 
in 1866 (the year of the famine), twenty-four were 
those of floods and devastation. Out of fifteen 
years of floods in Orissa, the only one of drought 
was followed: by that of famine. To see many 
square miles of solid land turned into a sea, nine 
feet deep, for thirty days, is so much a matter of 
course, that most of the houses have boats tied to 
them in readiness to escape. In the lower parts of 
Bengal, many acres of land are annually devas- 
tated by floods, Yet, dire as are the floods, drought 
is a still greater enemy. After transplanting the 
roots, water alone will save them. Ifthe rain be a 
little postponed, and do not come at the required 
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moment, the fine sandy loam is baked to a brick, and 
the young crops are burned past hope of recovery. 
If, on the contrary, rain fall a few inches too much, 
the whole country is swamped, and exposed, per- 
haps, to salt-water inundations equally fatal. In 
1866, six thousand nine hundred acres were de- 
yastated by floods, and only one of the November 
crops was reaped. To engineering, then, is left 
the work of arresting famines. Miles and miles of 
acres in various provinces, now bringing only dis- 
appointment and suffering to the inhabitants, can 
be made productive at a cost small in comparison 
with the millions of gold and millions of souls 
now sacrificed to ignorance and prejudice. ‘One 
finished canal is better than all the costly efforts 
afterwards” Irrigation, embankments, drainage, 
and improved facilities for transport, are to be the 
saving of India. Each new canal that is opened is 
a fresh barrier to the inroads of famine; and 
among all the engineering triumphs of this nine- 
teenth century, none shall be greater than those 
now set on foot in India, and which will enable 
England to say: ‘There shall be no more Bengal 
rice-famines !’ 

The late census of Bengal has revealed to us 
more than we ever knew before of its teeming 
population, its infinity of castes, and traditional 
‘customs, which render the people among the 
most difficult to deal with. It is only through 
such great national struggles for life as famines and 
wars that the intricacies of their faith can be 
assailed. A Hindu woman of high caste, be she 
ever so poor, will hide herself and perish rather 
than disgrace herself by labour. Life is of little 
value to them, but to labour is terrible. If, while 
the Hindu children are seated around their 
gigantic pile of rice, and cramming it into their 
mouths, the shadow of a white man passing fall 
upon the dish, the whole is ‘defiled, and thrown 
away. When, therefore, we read that so many 
thousands are applying to ‘relief-works’ here and 
there, we know what intercourse has already done 
to overcome traditional prejudices; and further 
intercourse alone, together with agricultural im- 
provements (though even these are ‘sacrilegious’ to 
many), can effect the desired revolution. 

There are yet a few more facts which may be 
interesting at the present time. The wages of the 
labouring-classes in India vary from 14d. to 6d. 
aday. The ryots or peasantry are sometimes paid 
in rice—twelve or fourteen pounds of ‘paddy’ 
(unhusked rice) aday. The price varies according 
to the season. In good seasons, a ‘maund’ (about 
eighty pounds) can be bought for a rupee. In 
ordinary seasons, a rupee purchases from fifty to 
sixty pounds. Half a maund for 2s. is a sign 
of scarcity. ‘If rice cost one rupee for thirty 
pounds in January, you may be sure there will be 
none left by July,’ we are told by those experi- 
enced in these things. Of the two, and in some 
places three, harvests in the year, the winter one is 
the principal, and that on which the year’s supply 
mainly depends. New grain is very unwholesome ; 
dysentery and other maladies follow from its use. 

unger is not the only evil to be dreaded; and 
cattle suffer as well as men. An artisan—a car- 
penter, for instance—who earns 3d. a day, must 
spend it all on rice in times of scarcity, and then 
not have enough. 

Looking to these facts, and to the accounts 
lately given of the present famine in India, the 


consideration is forced upon us, that the depend- 
ence of myriads of people on a single article of diet 
is an evil to be seriously deplored. The reliance of 
the Irish peasantry on potatoes offered an instance 
of this social error, now partially remedied, but only 
after much suffering and the self-expatriation of 
large numbers of inhabitants. As regards India, 
it is to be hoped that more will be done than 
merely supplying food, or extending means of 
irrigation. How the natives are to be induced to 
cultivate other edible products as well as rice, 
should be a matter of serious concern to statesmen 
connected with India. The absorption of arable 
land to rear opium, for the sake of revenue, is 
another matter which, we think, needs dispassion- 
ate consideration. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XXX.—AN EAVES-DROPPER. 


Maaete held in her hand, she had no doubt, 
the revelation of the mystery which had oppressed 
her for so many hours, and could have resolved 
it by the breaking of a seal. But the idea of doing 
so never entered her mind. Her husband’s prohi- 
bition would have been all-sufficient for her, how- 
ever expressed ; but couched as it was in such 
touching terms, she would not have disobeyed 
it for an empire. She felt that she never could 
disobey it, whatever happened ; that so long as 
she had reason to believe he was alive, that packet 
would be inviolable ; for as to the alternative, ‘Or 
when she shall have lost faith in me,’ that was 
a supposition that her mind refused to entertain. 
There had been a time when she had not loved 
her husband as she did now, but there had been 
no time when she had not put faith in him. He 
was well aware of that himself, and hence this 
exceptional permission must needs have reference 
to some trial of her confidence in him yet to conie. 
Whatever it might be, it would find her ready 
for it ; deaf to every malicious tongue, blind to 
every act of his, which those who knew him less 
well might set down to an unworthy motive ; or, 
still better, both hearing and seeing, she would 
have a justification for him, satisfactory to her 
own heart at least, let the world say what it would. 
What must he have suffered, what must he be 
suffering now, unconsoled, unsympathised with, 
alone! How out of all proportion was his punish- 
ment to his offence, since it could not be that 
she had imagined. What he had written in this 
paper could never be a confession that he was 
going forth to slay his enemy. No; a thousand 
times no! Whatever Dennis Blake might have 
done, or threatened to do, the idea that John 
should make up his mind beforehand to put him 
to death—‘of malice aforethought, as the law 
sternly designated it—was too terrible and mon- 
strous ; and, moreover, he had passed his word 
that he would take no such vengeance. The 
enigma of his disappearance, however, remained 
only the more inexplicable. What could have 
happened—short of the crime, which it was evident 
he had not committed—to change him in one 
short night from young to old, and to drive him 
from his wife and home for ever ? 

Sitting by the fire, plunged in gloomy but 
vague conjecture, and holding in her hand what 
would doubtless have resolved all her fears at a 
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single glance, but which not iron and steel could 
have made more inviolable to her, she suddenly 
became aware that the French-window opening on 
the lawn had become darkened behind her ; that 
somebody was standing there, and in all probability 
watching her through its pane. Depressed and 
anxious as she was, she had not lost her presence 
of mind; on the contrary, the sense of the necessity 
of being mistress of herself had strung her nerves 
to meet almost any shock. If she was being 
watched, there must be a reason for it ; something 
was sought to be learnt, perhaps, from her air and 
manner, when she was alone, and fancied herself 
unobserved. The inspector might not have been 
so satisfied with his interview as he had pretended 
to be, and might have taken this means—by no 
means unnatural to one of his calling—to judge 
for himself of the reality of the calmness and self- 
possession she had assumed before him, A shudder 
ran through her at the thought, that if he had 
taken such a step ten minutes before, immediately 
when, as she imagined, he had left the house, 
he would have seen her open the desk and take 
out the packet. Upon the packet, at this very 
moment, perhaps, his eyes were fixed. Its seal 
was rene towards him, and not its address. That 
was so far good, though, indeed, at the distance at 
which he stood, it was almost impossible he could 
have deciphered a word. She tapped it against 
her chin with an indifferent air, as one in thought 
might use a pencil or a paper-knife. Priceless and 
= as were its contents to her, sooner than 
et this man or any man possess himself of them, she 
would have cast it into the fire. Then, as if to 
shade her eyes from the firelight, she put up her 
hand before them, and glanced through her fingers 
up at the looking-glass, in which she knew the 
figure of the watcher would be reflected. It was 
well, indeed, that she took that precaution, for the 
sight that met her gaze was one to have overcome 
the most strenuous effort at self-possession. Close 
to the window, with his face pressed against the 
pane, and regarding her with a look of wolfish 
ate, stood Dennis Blake! A more frightful spec- 
tacle than his scowling countenance, made darker 
than even its ordinary ‘hue, by reason of the falling 
snow, it would have been hard to imagine ; but 
it wore besides an expression of triumphant malice, 
which she felt that she, and only she, could have 
evoked in it. That he had driven her husband 
from his roof, and was come to gloat over her in 
her despair and loneliness, she eel plainly enough ; 
but that wolfish face said more; he had only 
struck the first blow, and was meditating, in his 
cruel heart, a second and more fatal one. Un- 
happily, it would not bea direct blow. In that 
case, she would not have flinched from it. She 
felt too much hate and scorn of him to harbour 
fear, if the conflict had been only between her 
and him. She would have defied him to his face, 
and dared his worst. But he was about to strike 
at her—it was as plain to her as though she saw 
his lifted knife st John between them—through 
her already stricken husband. And how should 
she ward the blow? These thoughts passed through 
her in a flash, more quickly than one snow-flake 
was succeeding another, and then she rose and 
confronted him. Perhaps he had expected her 
to start and shriek, for he held up his hand, as if 
for silence ; but she was careful to exhibit mere 
pained surprise, indignant annoyance. 


‘Let me in, said he, with his mouth against the 
ane. ‘I wish to have a word with you alone, 
ou had best do it,’ added he menacingly. 

She would have unlocked the glass door and let 
him in, but for the packet, which had doubtless 
already caught his eye, and which she felt he 
would have been quite capable of taking from her 
by force. ‘If you have business with me, m 
servant will admit you,’ answered she haughtily. 

He hesitated, and cast a look at the frail barrier 
between them such as made her seize the bell-rope 
in alarm. Then muttering something between his 
teeth, he shrunk away, and the next moment she 
heard his ring at the front-door. 

In an instant she had hidden the packet in her 
bosom, and felt, by comparison, sheathed in mail, 
and armed to meet him. 

‘There ’s Mr Dennis Blake, of all men, -at the 
door, ma’am!’ exclaimed the housekeeper, enter- 
ing precipitately, and with undisguised alarm. 
‘I judged, of course, you would not see him—still, 
it is quite possible he might have some news of 
master.’ 

‘That is to the last degree unlikely,’ observed 
Maggie coldly. ‘Still, if he has really business 
with me, shew him in,’ 

It seemed that Mr Dennis Blake had business 
with her, for immediately afterwards he was 
ushered in, At the sight of this man ——e 
under her own roof-tree, whom she verily believ 
to have had some hand in Richard’s death, her 
heart began to beat with passionate indignation ; 
yet she dared not lay her hand upon it, lest she 
should betray the presence of that secret which 
very literally lay next her heart. The door had 
closed behind him, and they were alone ; still, for 
some moments neither spoke, but stood regarding 
one another, like fencers about to engage, and who 
have taken the buttons off their foils, At last 
Blake spoke in that hoarse sullen voice that is so 
often the index of mental deformity, and which 
perhaps he could not have softened if he would: 
‘Is the man gone that was here a while ago ?” 

‘What man ?’ 

‘The policeman. Don’t suppose that I was 
asking upon my own account,’ continued he, with 
a sneer, in reply to her gesture of assent. ‘A 
policeman is nothing to me, one way or an- 
other.’ 

If she had never entertained a suspicion of this 
ruffian’s having broken the law, she would have 
entertained it now; his insolent, braggart air was 
the very hall-mark of Felon. So furious did it 
make her against him, recalling as it did to her 
his imputed crime, that she felt a desire to take 
him by the throat and tax him with it. 

‘If you are come here, as you have said, upon 
business, Mr Blake,’ said she, sternly, ‘I must beg 
that you confine yourself to that topic.’ ‘ 

‘T will, said he, approaching her, with menacing 
eyes, and striking his clenched hand upon the 
a ‘Your husband is my topic, madam: where 
is he ? 

‘That is the question—supposing I wished to 
oN any question to you, which I do not,’ returned 

aggie fiercely—‘ that I should rather ask of you. 
He has left me, without warning, just as his brother 
left this house two years ago.’ ; 

‘ Ah!’—he stepped back a pace, but keeping his 
eyes fixed upon ie with great intentness—‘ you 


associate those two circumstances together, do you 3 
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‘I do; and I associate them both with you.’ 

‘There you are right,’ said he, with a crooked 
smile, that seemed to her to speak of audacious 
guilt—the triumphant hardihood of impunity. 
‘My business, then, will need the less introduction. 
If it should try your nerves a little, that is not my 
fault, but his who has made this visit necessary. 
I ask you once more, madam, where is your hus- 
band? He has left you, you say, without warning, 
as his brother did, yet not, I will venture to assert, 
without letting his dear wife—that should have 
been his brother’s—know whither he is gone. 
And I must know that too. I should have kept 
to my bargain, and left you alone, unmolested, if 
he had kept to his. But if he has run away, that 
is equivalent to breaking it.’ 

‘Run away? What cause should my husband 
have to run away?’ answered Maggie boldly. 
‘What thing has John Milbank ever done of which 
he need be ashamed? What man exists whom he 
can have cause to fear ?” 

‘With the thing, madam, I hope it will not be 
necessary to trouble you just at present, nor per- 
haps even at all; but as to the man, that individual 
now stands before you.’ 

‘What! would you have me believe that my 
husband fears Dennis Blake—the ruined cheat, 
the blackleg, the slanderer of a girl’s fair fame, 
and whom he cudgelled in the public street for 
soiling it. You lie, you coward !’ 

Blake’s dusky face grew livid with rage, and in 
his eyes there came a sudden fire, that seemed to 
dry their unwholesome moisture up. ‘I do not lie, 
madam,’ said he, in a grating voice ; ‘yet I am not 
so rude as to contradict a lady. You believe all 
you say, no doubt. John Milbank is incapable 
of an evil action, far less of a criminal one: so 
wise, so good, so temperate, that he may be called 
a model man, and especially the Best of Husbands ; 
and, on the other hand, this Dennis Blake may 
have been all you say—cheat, slanderer, coward ; 
still the fact remains that it is from this very 
Dennis Blake, and for abject fear of him, that your 
husband has left his home. And if you ask me 
Why, it is for this simple reason, that Dennis Blake 
can bring him to the gallows. 

Maggie forced an incredulous laugh; but her 
heart seemed suddenly to wither within her, and 
the light of life itself to flicker in its socket, as 
though in act to leave her ; for she believed him. 
Her faith in John was as firm as ever; he could 
never have been guilty of any crime, save that of 
which this wretch’s presence proved him innocent. 
But though John might be infallible, the law 
was not; and somehow—she had not the faintest 
notion how—he might have innocently forfeited 
his life to it, become the victim of some conspiracy, 
which had pointed him out to purblind Justice. 
That he stood in dread of some great danger or 
catastrophe, she already knew, and doubtless this 
was it. What should shedo? To defy him, to rid 
herself, at all hazards, of this man’s polluting pres- 
ence, was her first impulse ; but the very ease o 
such a course made her mistrustful of it. If Blake 
had really any grave accusation to make against her 
husband, the absence of the accused could not fail 
to give it weight. The next day, or hour, might 
bring him home, or, at all events, bring tidings of 
his whereabouts, which might enable her to com- 
municate with him and put him on his guard. 


pride and anger, though they went nigh to choke 
her, and resolved to temporise. 

‘You smile, madam,’ continued Blake, ‘at the 
notion of this model husband of yours having put 
his neck in danger, yet I possess the proof of it in 
his own handwriting ; so much I will tell you: 
more, I have no wish to tell, unless 1am compelled 
to do so. I would not have intruded upon you to- 
day, if he himself had not driven me to it. It was 
only by a happy accident that I chanced to be still 
at Hilton, and thereby came to know that he had 
cut andrun. But I must be certified that he has 
not done so for good andall. The case stands thus, 
madam : I hear, on all sides, that John Milbank has 
taken himself off, not even his wife knows whither. 
The papers are full of it ; the police are busy with 
it; I cannot be blind and deaf to what is passing 
under my own eyes and ears. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing that I promised your husband to keep quiet, 
for the present, yet I am obliged to bestir myself. 
If ¥- really is not here, I must put the screw on 
you !” 

Maggie heard but little of these excuses: she had 
only a general impression of menace—of ruin 
held in suspense over her for some motive which, 
whatever it might be, had nothing to do with 
mercy ; the words that kept ringing in her ears were 
these: ‘I possess the proof of it in his own hand- 
writing ;’ the proof, that was, of her husband’s cul- 
pability inthe eyeof the law. That Blake did possess 
it, she had no doubt. His presence there was too 
audacious to be explained by anything short of the 
fact. Ifthe life and honour of her husband were not 
in this man’s hand, he at least imagined that they 
were so. An idea flashed upon her, which for the 
moment lit up her soul with hope. If this com- 
promising document had been written within the 
last forty hours, all might yet be well, if only time 
were given, Doubtless it was when about to write 
it, driven by some inexorable power, the nature of 
which she could not guess, that her husband had 
come up to her room that night to ask for the 
terminable ink. In this case, whatever he had 
written would be null and void in a few days. 

‘You do not is sag to be favouring me with 
your attention, madam,’ continued Blake sternly. 
‘Yet, with a word—a single word—I could rivet it, 
if I chose. What I was about to remark was, that 
there was no time to lose in obtaining security for 
what is due to me; since at present I have 
received nothing—nothing, that is, beyond a few 
pounds to pay a tailor’s bill—except very handsome 
promises.’ 

‘If what you say is true, or any of it, observed 
Maggie calmly, ‘how comes it you have not 
received your dues? How does it happen that you 
have gone so long without them, and that only 
when my husband leaves his home, you come hither 
to put the screw on, as you call it, upon an unpro- 
tected woman? You would never have dared to 
come, if he had been here!’ 

‘IT should not have come, madam—not because I 


f | was afraid of him ; the fear is quite on the other 


side, I do assure you-—but simply because, in that 
case, there would have been no occasion for my 
coming. The little arrangement between him and 
me dates only from the other night, nor had I the 
slightest reason to doubt Mr Milbank’s intention of 
fulfilling it, until I heard that he had fled from his 
home. The creditor is naturally suspicious when 
he hears that his debtor has levanted ; and I have 


th by these reflections, Maggie swallowed her 
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come here to know for certain from your lips how 
matters stand. If your husband has really taken 
himself off, there is no need for concealment 
between you and me as to the why and wherefore ; 
you must then indeed know all, or you might fail 
to perceive the necessity of being my banker ; but 
if, on the other hand, he is coming back again, 
I warn you that I had better not let the cat out of 
the bag, for it is a cat he would be very unwilling 
for you to see. 

‘I have no wish to pry into my husband's 
secrets, observed Maggie steadily, ‘and least of all 
to hear them from the lips of such a man as you.’ 

‘That is very dutiful, madam, and very wise— 
wiser, perhaps, than you have any idea of. (The 
compliment to myself, I pass over, as being beside 
the question.) Yes—to be convinced, against one’s 
will, of the infamy of the best of husbands—nay, 
if you flare up at that, you are certainly right to 
shun the truth—of course it is better to keep your 
eyes shut, and hope the best. But still I have my 
own interest to look to, and that may compel me to 
open them.’ 

‘To keep her eyes shut, and hope the best !’ 
That taunt of this heartless wretch exactly described 
the condition of mind at which Maggie had arrived. 
Her only safety from despair seemed to lie in 
ignorance. She might indeed, perhaps, have dared 
to learn the worst, but for the remembrance of the 
packet that lay in her bosom. ‘ When I am dead, 
or when you have lost your faith in me, seek to 
know all, but not till then,’ it said. And she 
would wait till then. 

‘I do not understand what it is you want of me,’ 
said she, after a long pause. 

‘I want nothing—for the present—except a 
little information. You told me a while ago that 
you did not know whither your husband had gone. 
Now, with the new lights that may have broken 
upon you in the meantime, just reconsider that 
answer. I have no doubt you gave it to the 
inspector, to your father, to Mr Linch, and 
the rest of them; but still, it may not have 
been quite correct, for all that. The rumour—pro- 
pagated by yourself, as it, in all probability, has 

een—that John Milbank has gone mad is, I know, 
untrue: on Tuesday night last, I can answer for it, 
he was quite well in health, and in full possession 
of his faculties. It would be very well for him if 
he did go mad, perhaps, but that would not suit 
my book. Now, since you have stooped to one 
little deception, you may possibly have ventured 
upon another. He may have told you everything, 
for all I know, and the whole affair may be a 
plant to escape his liabilities. You must, therefore, 
excuse my once more repeating a question you 
have already answered in the negative.’ 

‘IT do not know where my husband is, Mr Blake,’ 
said Maggie firmly, ‘nor why he has left me. On 
the other hand, you are right in supposing that 
I have practised some deception. My husband is 
not “te ; it was to save my own wifely pride from 
humiliation, that, having no reason to give for his 
desertion of me, I feigned he was so: Mr Milbank 
is as sane as I am.’ 

* And he has written to you since his absence ?’ 
broke in the other cunningly. ‘ You were reading 
a letter from him just before I entered ; I should 
like to see that letter’ And he cast a greedy eye 
towards the desk. 


‘My husband’s letters are sacred from all eyes | 


but mine,’ replied Maggie coldly. ‘I will, how- 
ever, tell you this much of its contents: though 
he gives neither address, nor explanation of his 
absence, he promises to return home within the 
week,’ 

‘The week!’ echoed Blake, glancing at her 
with quick suspicion. ‘Why the week ?’ 

‘I know nothing of that, for he gives his reasons 
for nothing. “I shall return on the 14th,” he 
says; that is all he writes about his movements.’ 

‘I don’t understand it,” mused Blake thought- 
fully. ‘But then, unless he was really mad—which 
we both know he is not—I don’t understand his 
going away at all. He knows he cannot escape 
me; that death itself would only transfer my 
hold on him from him to you. Yes, you would 
have to pay, madam, handsomely, liberally, if you 
have the regard for him with which he credits 
you, and which I do not doubt. Still, you may 
have some plan between you, by which you 
imagine that Dennis Blake may be checkmated. 
You would be building on the sand, it is true, nay, 
on the ice itself; and your punishment would be 
swift and dire, That would not be to my advantage, 
I confess it,’ added he sharply ; ‘but revenge is 
sweet, and I would have it ; such revenge as you 
cannot dream of, and which would make up for 
all. One does not fear to fall, you understand, just 
so far’—and he held his hand a few feet from the 
floor—‘when one drags down one’s enemy from 
his pride of place in the very skies,’ 

‘I do not doubt your malice, sir 

‘You are right there, madam,’ cried he, with 
sudden ferocity. ‘Nor need you doubt my power 
to indulge it. However, a few days more or less 
will not alter matters : you may be lying to me— 
I daresay you are—but I will wait the week.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘Then I shall come again with the confess 
I mean with the proofs I spoke of, in your husband’s 
handwriting, and in his absence make my terms 
with you. They will be such as, if I were to state 
them now, might well astound you; and yet, you 
will then acknowledge that they might be harder. 
Do not trouble yourself, however, with thinking 
what that secret is, the hush-money for which is so 
secure ; for when you learn it, take my word for 
it, that the dearest wish of your heart will be, that 
it could be unlearnt. And above all things ’—here 
he stretched out a menacing finger—‘do not hope 
that by any plot or plan you can escape me; my 
eye will be on you from this hour, vigilant as that 
of the miser upon his store ; and if you did escape, 
it would only be as the flight of the tethered 
bird, who, with the first beat of his wing, perceives 
the string that binds him. You will see me this 
day week, madam, and at the same time,’ 

‘Not the same time,’ exclaimed Maggie firmly. 
‘If your business is such as you describe it to be, 
the morning is surely no time for its discussion. 
We must be alone, and not liable to interruption. 
Let it be evening.’ 

He looked at her with searching eyes, as he 
replied ; ‘Is this to gain time, mistress? or is it 
that you do not wish your neighbours to suppose 
that Dennis Blake is on your list of morning 
callers? Well, perhaps you are right. If we come 
to terms—and there is no help for that, I promise 
you—it will be better that no connection between 
me and Rosebank shall have been suspected ; and 
a few hours more or less cannot affect my position. 
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This day week, then, in the evening.’ With a 
surly sideways nod, pregnant with menace, by way 
of parting salutation, Maggie’s visitor withdrew, 
gazing sternly at her to the last, and she at him. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—AN EVENING INTERVIEW. 


‘This day week, then,’ reflected Maggie, as she 
stood where Blake had left her, staring thought- 
fully into the fire, ‘this man will be here again, 
with John’s confession!’ That was the word he 
used, or had been about to use, and she did not 
blink it. It was necessary to look all things in 
the face that it was lawful for her to look at. It 
was not lawful for her to open the packet she 
carried in her bosom, and learn the worst—that 
worst, which Blake had told her she would so 
bitterly wish unlearnt ; for John was not dead, nor 
had she even yet lost faith in him. That he had 
got into trouble, nay, that there was danger to his 
life, she did not doubt, and somehow or other this 
villain had the power to bring destruction and 
shame upon him. But she did not believe him 
guilty, in a moral sense. If she had done so, nay, 
if she had had any doubt of him, it would have 
been clearly her duty to put herself upon equal 
terms with her enemy, by gaining possession of all 
the facts, and then to fight him as best she could. 
As it was, she had small choice of weapons, but 
of such as they were, she had already made her 
choice. While she had been listening, or seeming 
to listen, to her visitor, nay, even while she had 
been talking to him, she had been all the while 
selecting it, sharpening it, balancing it in her 
hand. As to the temper of the blade, she could 
tell nothing for certain, till the moment had come 
to strike ; but she believed in it, and was resolved 
touse it, That was something! Instead of brood- 
ing over her present calamities, or upon the 
coming peril, she had that blow to think of—the 
one desperate blow she was about to give, not 
in self-defence, but in defence of one dearer than 
herself—and its effect. If the steel were true, and 
did its duty, it might so cripple her foe that he 
need be no longer feared; but if it broke in her 
grasp, and failed her, matters would even be worse 
than they were. The blow would recoil upon her- 
self—nay, more, upon her husband—and bring 
upon them both immediate and utter ruin. It was 
aterrible risk, but she must take the risk, having 
no option. What a little weapon it was, and, up 
to this hour, how she had despised it! If it 
should do her this good service, how she would 
- it, and bless and cherish the dear hand that 

ad placed it within her reach ! 

The idea of John’s returning home, and thereby 
releasing her from personal responsibility in the 
affair, did not enter into her mind. She felt that 
he would never return; that he dared not do so, 
because of this vile wretch and what he knew; 
that there could be none to help her; and her 
instinct told her truth. 

Hour after hour, day after day, passed by, and 
yet there came no tidings of John Milbank. Just 
as in the case of his brother Richard, he had dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind him. No one 
had seen him in the street, in the highway, nor at 
the railway station. (They might well have done 
80, however, thought Maggie, bitterly, and yet not 
recognised him.) The newspapers indulged them- 
selves in the wildest conjectures; the police were 
utterly at fault. Mr Inspector Brain (for that was 


the name of the officer who had ‘ charge’ of the 
now famous ‘Rosebank case’) was often at the 
house, closeted with Maggie alone, or in consulta- 
tion there with her father and Mr Linch. But 
nothing came of all this stir. The traces of John’s 
departure seemed to have melted away as utterly 
as the snow on which his last footsteps had been 
imprinted. 

And so the day came round at last which was 
to bring Dennis Blake and his dread news. 
Maggie had no hope that he might fail to keep 
tryst from any cause: that he might have gone away, 
or that he might be ill, or that he might have 
repented through any sense of insecurity or loss of 
power over her. She painted to herself none of 
these chances in her favour, which we are all so apt 
to paint, when a great misfortune threatens us; she 
clung to no straws, but looked at her peril, not 
in the face, indeed, for it had no face—it was only 
a terrible something over which a cloth hung 
loosely, suggesting the sharp stiff outlines of Death ; 
but she looked at that with steady eyes, hoping 
and praying, that when Blake’s cruel hand should 
twitch it away, and shew the features, she should 
be calm and steady still, Maggie knew that it 
would have been idle to attempt to conceal 
that this man had already called at Rosebank, and 
she had made up some story of an old debt of 
Richard’s to him, which he wished his brother to 
settle, to account for the fact. It had, fortunately, 
seemed to those who knew him, not inconsistent 
with Blake’s character, that he should have taken 
this audacious step on hearing that John had left 
his home; the extortion of money under false 
— being a line of business very likely for 

im to take up, should any opening in that way 
seem to offer itself. But both Mr Linch and her 
father had expressed such indignation at the occur- 
rence, that it had actually added a weight to the 
burden of her cares, What if they should meet, 
and tax him with his villainy, and put him so 
beside himself with their reproaches, that he 
should tell them the secret of his power over her 
husband! On this very day, her father had re- 
mained with her later than usual, and she was 
on thorns, lest, while he was still in the house, 
Blake should present himself at the door, and there 
should be a scene, such as she dared not picture to 
herself, since one of its effects might be to blunt 
that weapon which was the only hope she had, or 
even make it useless. In the conflict that was 
about to ensue between her and Blake, it was 
above all things essential to her plan that they 
should be alone. At half-past eight, however, on 
that long-looked-for evening, the engraver left her, 
and at nine came Dennis Blake, and was at once, 
by her directions, admitted into the parlour. The 
fire was burning brightly, there were candles as 
well as a lamp upon the table, and the room, with 
its close-drawn curtains, looked very snug and 
home-like. Such was the impression, at all events, 
that it seemed to have upon the new-comer, for he 
looked around him with great complacency, so 
much so, indeed, that a casual observer would have 
concluded that all these evidences of comfort 
were signs of his own prosperity, and that the 
place belonged to himself. 

‘Well, madam, so there is no news of this hus- 
band of yours?’ said Blake, declining the seat to 
which Maggie motioned him, and taking his stand- 
point upon the rug, with his back to the fire, as 
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though he were the proprietor of the house. ‘No 
news at all, I suppose ? 

‘None at all.’ 

‘Ah, I thought as much,’ continued the other 
bluntly. ‘He ‘has bolted for good and all, to save 
his neck.’ 

‘I have heard you say that before,’ observed 
Maggie, looking quietly up at him, from some 
work in which she was making-pretence to be 

ed; ‘and I tell you now, as I told you then, 
you lie !’ 

‘Indeed!’ cried he, with a harsh discordant 
laugh. ‘I don’t remember that you were quite so 
sure, or so plump as that. However, it is very 
excusable. That this model of morality should 
have done anything wrong, is, of course, astonish- 
ing to you; and that, having done it, this Best of 
Husbands should have run away, and left his wife 
to bear the brunt of it, and pay the piper for it, 
that seems still stranger, don’t it ?’ 

‘It seems, and is, incredible, observed Maggie 
coldly. 

‘Incredible, is it? Well, it may even seem that: 
however, seeing is believing, they say, and before 
we have had this talk out, I shall be compelled to 
open your eyes. The story I have to tell you 
begins from a long time back; but not to be 
wearisome, let us strike down into it about two 
years ago, when the incident took place to which 
I mainly owe the honour of this interview. I 
allude to Richard Milbank’s disappearance. Do 
you remember, on the morning afterwards, your 
present husband’s overtaking me in the street, 
when you and your father were with him, and 
putting certain questions to me?’ 

‘I do remember it.’ Maggie’s tones were quiet at 
all times, but she spoke now with unusual gravity 
and distinctness, as though she weighed every word. 

‘Well, what he inquired of me was, whether I 
had seen Richard on the previous night—or, 
rather, far into the morning. And I answered “No.” 
It was not the truth, yet it was not telling him a 
lie, inasmuch as he knew that it was not the truth. 
He knew that Richard had gone from me to him 
between three and four, and yet that I was not the 
last person who beheld him ere he left the town.’ 

‘Indeed !’ observed Maggie, with the air of one 
who is interested in spite of herself. ‘ How could 
that be ?” 

‘You should rather ask me, how could I know 
that it was so,’ continued the other, ‘ especially 
since it was your own handiwork that lay at the 
bottom of it all. Do you remember imitating in 
jest, and to please the man for whom you would 
have done it in earnest, John Milbank’s signature?’ 

‘No,’ answered Maggie, keeping her eyes firmly 
fixed on that of her interlocutor; ‘I do not.’ 

‘You did it, madam} however, nevertheless: 
I do not say, with any bad intentions, but you did 
it. The piece of paper on which you wrote that 
mame was an order for a thousand pounds; and 
not long afterwards—in the course of business—it 
happened to fall into my hands. A forged bill, 
in some cases, is worth quite as much as a good 
bill, and so it happened with this one. Having 
my doubts about its genuineness, I went to the 
drawer myself—your present husband, and, greatly 
to my surprise, he cashed it. And again—so curi- 
ous are some mercantile transactions—the money 
John Milbank paid for that forged bill was not lost 
to him. He got his money’s worth out of it—and 


you, madam, were mixed up in this part of the 
usiness every whit as much as at the beginning— 
by holding it in terrorem over Richard’s head. “If 
you don’t leave the country,” he said, “and the 
business, and the young woman, for whom I have 
quite as great a fancy as you have, I’ll put you 
in the dock for forgery.” He’d got Master Richard 
in a cleft stick, you see, and there was nothing 
for him but to cave in; and he did cave in. He 
wrote a letter, at his brother's dictation, to say that 
he was about to leave Hilton for good and all; 
and John gave him a hundred pounds to go with; 
and he went. Here Blake’s thin lips broke into 
a derisive smile, and he repeated the words, ‘He 
went,’ like one who rolls some choice morsel under 
his tongue. 

‘Is this all you have to tell me?’ inquired 
Maggie quietly. 

‘No; it is not,’ answered the other, with a sneer; 
‘nor nearly all. Richard went, but he didn’t go 
very far. Upon his way out of the country, not 
half a mile from Rosebank, he stopped at my 
lodgings, to settle accounts with me. I had prom- 
ised, you see, not to present the bill for a few 
months—at which time he hoped to have been 
safe over the seas, and to snap his fingers at me; 
and he was naturally irritated that I should have 
doubted his stainless honour in the matter, and 
made personal inquiries, He called, in fact, in a 
bad humour ; but I very soon put him into a good 
one with the news, that his brother had admitted 
the signature of the bill to be his own, and had 
cashed it. He had no more power to prosecute 
him then, you see, than if the offence had never 
been committed. Your husband must have got the 
character of being a good man of business on very 
cheap terms, not to have foreseen this, and to have 
let me keep the bill; but he was soft-hearted, it 
seems, about the possible consequences, especially as 
regarded you. You would not have relished giving 
evidence in open court against your lover, and 
describing how he had made a cat’s-paw of you to 
rob his brother. Don’t you see?’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ answered Maggie, scarcely 
able to repress a shudder. 

‘Well, finding the law could not touch him, 
Richard cared little for the promise he had given, 
or the letter he had left behind him, and from 
that moment thought no more of leaving Hilton 
than I did; so we sat down together to a friendly 
game at piquet, in the course of which I won that 
hundred pound cheque of him, about which there 
was afterwards such a fuss; and that put his back 
up, and he said he would play no more, but would 
go home. Do you understand me? He said he 
would go home—that is, to this very house.’ 

She understood him well enough, and would 
have told him so, but that her tongue refused its 
office. 

‘It is surely quite intelligible, continued he, 
misconstruing her silence, ‘why Richard should 
have come home. He had no longer cause to fear 
his brother, and was greatly irritated with him for 
having frightened him unnecessarily. He had been 
also drinking pretty freely, and was in the humour 
for a quarrel, He left my lodgings between four 
and five in the morning—I let him out with my 
own hands, and saw him go—and he took the road 
to Rosebank.’ 

‘I have your word for that,’ said Maggie, in bold 
contemptuous tones. 
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‘Yes, you have but that at present, and I don’t 
blame you for not being in a hurry to believe it,’ 
continued Blake coldly. ‘Nor was I in a hurry to 
believe your excellent husband when he came 
to me with that cock-and-bull story of his brother 
having gone away from Hilton to try his fortune 
in America or the antipodes. In the first place, 
he could have had no money to go with unless 
John had replenished his purse for him ; in the 
next place, he would not have gone, if it had been 
replenished. Master Dick had his own attractions 
at Hilton besides yourself, as you have since dis- 
covered, and was generally disinclined to make his 
fortune anywhere, nv to have it ready made 
at home by John. However, it was not for me to say 
so; that one hundred pound bill might still have 
taken an ugly turn (though I had won it fairly 
enough), and it was high time to be washing my 
hands of Dick, for other reasons. I did not wish, 
either, to have it said of me that I had got that 
cheque out of him—precious glad I remember I 
was to get it changed—between three and four in 
the morning at my own lodgings; so, when John 
asked, had I seen his brother that night, I 
answered “No.” It was an answer that he was 
very glad to get, though I saw he didn’t believe it ; 
<f if I had known what a weight it took from his 
mind, I would never have uttered it. I might 
have had him under my heel at that moment— 
if I had only known all—almost as safe as I have 
him now. Here he raised his foot, and beat it 
upon the rug, as though his enemy were actually 
and indeed beneath it. ‘Can you guess at all, my 

tty madam, what I am coming to presently?’ 
inquired he hoarsely. 

‘I cannot, answered she firmly. 

‘I daresay not: I did not even guess it myself 
at that time ; I knew John Milbank to be a stuck- 
up sneak and hypocrite ; I hated him almost as I 
hate him now, even then, but I did not credit him 
with—MURDER.’ 

Maggie knew what was coming—had been pre- 

d for it from almost the very first—and had never 
or an instant lost the consciousness of a certain dire 
necessity for preserving her self-command, yet she 
shuddered from head to foot as she echoed that 
dreadful word with her parched tongue : ‘Murder?’ 


MERAN AND THE GRAPECURE. 


Merray, the ancient capital of the Tyrol, though 
it has long ceded its metropolitan honours to 
Innsbriick, remains the headquarters of the grape- 
cure, and is unrivalled for beauty of situation and 
charm of climate. The route for ordinary trav- 
ellers to reach this delightful little town, is by 
the Rhine and Munich, over the Brenner Pass 
to Botzen, whence it is about a couple of hours’ 
drive. But those more adventurous spirits who 
prefer to rough it a little, and to study the manners 
and customs of the country, amidst fine scenery 
and fresh mountain-air, had better go by the 
Lake of Constance to Bregenz, crossing the Arlberg 
and Finstermiinz, and they will be rewarded by 
a journey which will live long in their memories, 
and which is suitably terminated among the 
beauties of this Southern Paradise. 

Following this plan, we crossed the mountains 
towards the end of last September. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty of the route. The Arl- 
berg was in all the glory of early autumn, or 


rather summer had scarcely departed from its 
lovely slopes, though snow lay lightly on its highest 
peaks. The pines were heavy with their cones, 
fragrant in the sunshine ; rose-trees covered with 
haws, hanging branches of barberries and other 
wild-fruits, flashed scarlet through the woods ; and 
ferns and mosses, sprinkled with blue gentian, 
made beautiful the glades between the trees. The 
little river Inn, our constant companion, rushed, 
slid, and gurgled along or below our path, through- 
out our journey, and at night afforded an excellent 
supper of trout, at the clean comfortable little 
inns where we rested on our way. We generally 
found ourselves en route at sunrise, when the exqul- 
site brightness, freshness, and purity of morning 
on the mountains, made it the pleasantest hour of 
the day. 

After three days of this agreeable travelling, 
we reached the valley in which Meran lies. The 
approach is very striking. Rounding the shoulder 
of a mountain, you come suddenly on a scene of 
peace and of luxuriant beauty which might befit 
a vale of Arcadia. Mountains of six or seven 
thousand feet high inclose a wide valley, dotted 
with farmsteads and white cottages, all surrounded 
by a southern vegetation. Here grow magnificent 
Spanish chestnut and fig trees, while a perfect 
network of vines trained over trellises covers the 
hills. Along the edge of the road grow immense 
pumpkins, with their robust picturesque leaves, 
and yellow flowers gazing right in the sun’s eye; 
while beyond, lie fields of Indian corn—making up 
altogether a rich and luxuriant picture. After 
a couple of miles of this scenery, we entered 
Meran, a sunny cheerful town, lying on the right 
bank of the bright and brawling little river Passer. 

From one end to the other of the principal 
street of Meran, run, on each side, dark and heavy 
arcades, gloomy, indeed, but not unpleasant in a 
climate where the sun, for many months of the 
year, holds such undisputed sway. Under these, 
all mercantile transactions, including a brisk 
traffic in grapes and figs, take place. Beyond, are 
the pretty Anlogen of the town, owing much 
to nature, and a very little to art, and there 
stand the best hotels and pensions. Here the 
Passer is crossed by several bridges, the gardens 
lying on each side; and along the bank is the 
broad Gisela Promenade, sheltered from the sun 
by a fine avenue of trees, and affording a charming 
walk in winter. 

The population of Meran numbers four thousand 
five hundred ; this is greatly increased during the 
months of August, September, and October, by 
strangers, who come for the grape-cure, and to 
rest a while in a climate so dry and warm, and yet 
so much cooler than Italy during this season. 
The visitors are German, Russian, and Italian, 
with a few English and Americans ; and invalids, 
especially those suffering from chest-complaints, 
find it an excellent winter residence. Nothing 
can exceed the cheerfulness of the sunny apart- 
ments looking on the Gisela Promenade, or the 
pretty pensions of Obermais, a village to the 
south of Meran, and connected with it by the 
Anlogen; but standing, as it does, above the 
town, it is rather more exposed, and the tempera- 
ture somewhat lower and more bracing. Apart- 
ments and single rooms are hired by the month 
during the spring and autumn, and the prices vary, 
according to size and situation, from twelve to 
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forty-five gulden. Living at Meran is decided] 
cheaper than in most of the Italian and Frenc 

laces of resort ; the pensions charge from three to 
five gulden a day, though it is possible for those 
whose circumstances will not permit of this, to 
live for less. Good furnished houses and villas 
can be found for families who prefer their own 
housekeeping ; but in these cases, it is well to bring 
one’s own cook, as good ones are seldom to be 
found here. 

An English service is held twice every Sunday 
in the Lutheran Chapel; there is a fluctuating 
congregation of thirty or forty English and Ameri- 
cans during the season, and the little chapel is 
well and nicely kept. On one Sunday during 
our stay, the harvest festival took place; and 
Indian corn, pomegranates, bunches of grapes, 
boughs of red apples, magnolia blossoms, and 
brilliant autumn flowers, hung in a splendid 
garland over the communion-table. 

The amusements of Meran are of a very unexcit- 
ing description ; and beyond walks in the beautiful 
environs, and excursions to some places of interest, 
of which there are several in the vicinity, there 
is little else in the way of entertainment. The 
Meranees are not an enterprising people, and trust 
confidently to the beauty of their town and climate, 
and most implicitly to their grapes, to allure the 
stranger. And there is a charm in this simplicity 
far more delightful to many than the usual 
stereotyped amusements of a watering-place. The 
band plays every morning in the gardens; and 
here the visitors walk eating grapes, or sit under 
trees eating grapes, or.read or sketch with a basket 
of grapes beside them, or ramble about in family 
groups—all, and always, eating grapes. In the 
afternoon, the greater part of the community dis- 
perse in carriages, on horse or donkey back, or in 
chaises @ porteur, to see some famous view or old 
Schloss (always finishing by a régale of coffee), 
on some fair hillside or ruin-crowned mountain. 
Now and then, a concert will be given, or a lecture 
on a popular subject, at one of the principal 
hotels ; but out-of-door pleasures are decidedly in 
the ascendant at Meran, and with gvod reason. 
There are two lending libraries, said to be well 
furnished with books in different languages; but 
having brought our own supply, we cannot speak 
of these from experience. 

But the great object of interest here, the absorb- 
ing occupation of life is—eating grapes. The first 
thing one does on arriving at Meran is to buy 
a basket ; and the visitor is to be seen at seven next 
morning, gay and exultant, buying grapes, to fill 
his purchase of the evening before, wondering 
much at their cheapness; yet discovering after 
a very few days’ experience, that he paid rather 
highly in giving at once the price demanded. For 
grapes of the richest bloom and most delicious 
flavour are to be seen all around: they hang 
in purple bunches over all the hills, in every 

en, round every cottage porch; carts and 
baskets, full of them, are brought into the town 
every morning, and they lie heaped on stalls 
in glorious profusion at the corners of the streets. 
Everybody who comes ‘takes the grape-cure,’ to 
the extent of eating more grapes than be ever did 
before in his life, unless he prefers figs, which are 
almost as plentiful and excellent. But I propose 
now to speak of those invalids suffering from bron- 
chial affections, or incipient consumption, or other 


complaints for whom this most agreeable of all 
medicines has been prescribed. 

No quantity of grapes under three pounds a day 
can be considered as a true and energetic grape- 
cure—less than this is mere pleasant dallying. 
The patient begins with one or two pounds a day, 
dividing the quantity into three portions—one 
taken an hour before breakfast, the next between 
that and dinner (which takes place at 12.30 or 
at latest, at Meran), and the last portion in the 
afternoon or evening, an hour before the last meal 
of the day. The grapes must be eaten in the open 
air, an injunction obeyed to the letter at Meran, as 
everybody walks about eating grapes all day long, 
unless you prefer taking one of your three portions 
sitting in your verandah, gazing lazily out over 
the lovely country. After a couple of days, the 
quantity is to be increased by half a pound, until it 
reaches three or four pounds, This is often suffi- 
cient—dependent, of course, upon the nature of 
the disease, the progress it has made, &c, Many 
people eat six pounds daily, although as many as 
eight is said to be unusual. Patients are not to be 
discouraged if they feel less well after three or four 
days of grape-eating ; this is not seldom the case ; 
but this crisis being past, they speedily feel the 
benefit of the treatment. One great advantage of 
the grape-cure is, that no special diet is enforced. 
Food in any way trying to the digestion is, of 
course, forbidden ; and other fruit is in general not 
recommended ; but after eating from four to six 
pounds of grapes daily, one does not feel any 
particular inclination for further indulgence in 
Pomona’s bounties. Grapes, containing a large 
quantity of nourishment, have a very satisfying 
effect on the appetite generally, and less of other 
food is required ; and in cases where the cure is 
taking good effect, the patient gains in weight, and, 
after a while, in strength also. As there are some 
diseases of the respiratory organs for which the 
grape-cure is rather injurious than otherwise, it is 
necessary to consult a physician before undertaking 
it. The cure occupies from four to six weeks, 
and during September and October, the grapes are 
at their best. Early ones are to be obtained in 
August, and late ones in November, but they are 
neither so good nor so efficacious: the country, too, 
is in its greatest beauty during the height of the 
grape-season. Not but what April is a charming 
month at Meran, when the abundant almond and 
apricot trees ‘are a mass of blossom ; and when 
the traveller returning home after a winter passed 
in Italy, is tempted to linger awhile in the pretty 
little town, before proceeding northward. 

The ) por of Meran are a simple folk, prosper- 
ous and contented, and, as a general rule, exceed- 
ingly honest. They have little idea of anything 
beyond their valleys, but are nevertheless curious 
enough about strangers and their ways. On one 
of our excursions into the country, we sat down 
on the roadside to rest and watch the sunset; 
the people were returning from the fields, and 
stniled and stared undisguisedly at us as they 
passed; one woman let her companions go on, and 
came and sat down beside us. Then began @ 
string of quiet, civilly worded, but most pertina- 
cious questions, about our home, the distance we 
had come, why we had come, of the different mem- 
bers of our family, but especially about our dress. 
She gave her opinion freely as to the beauty and 
expediency of trimmings, sleeve-links, &c. and 
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examined and asked the price of every article we 
wore. This catechism began to last a little too long, 
and, rather to her disappointment, we got up at 
length, wished her good-evening, and walked away 
before she had nearly finished all she had got to 
say. Their honesty, as beforesaid, is certainly 
indisputable; but there are spots upon the sun; 
and on one occasion, on returning from a drive, 
we missed an umbrella, but not till the following 
day, when the servants of the hotel said it ha 

been put into the carriage, but had not been seen 
since. We sent to the coachman who drove us, 
and he returned answer that no umbrella had 
been left in his carriage. As it could not be 
found, we thought that, to avoid any mistake, it 
would be well to send for the man and question 
him ourselves. He came, protesting that it was 
neither left in his carriage, nor was it anywhere 
in his possession. Upon this, we merely remarked, 
in mournful accents, that it was a pity it could not 
be found, as we had intended giving a good Trink- 
geld to whoever restored it. A look of light 
passed over his stolid face; he briskly left the 
room, and in five minutes more a knock came to 
our door. ‘Come in;’ and the door opening, the 
point of the umbrella was protruded inside, the 
man following, not shamefaced, but rather elate. 
No one could help laughing; and the Trinkgeld 
was gladly paid for the ransom of our useful travel- 
ling companion, given up for lost. The maid of 
the hotel said the man’s behaviour was ‘ein iichter 
Skandal, and that he ought, in decency, to have 
deferred bringing it for an hour or so after finding 
it! 

We spent a month at Meran, during which 
time we had, I believe, one day of rain, and two 
or three cloudy ones; but all my recollections of 
it are associated with light and warmth, autumn 
colours of extraordinary brilliancy, and the sound 
of waters racing over the stones in the sunshine, 


DENNY’S INTENTIONS 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV, 


Tuer exuberant spirits in which Mr Blake had 
retired to rest didn’t accompany him through the 
watches of the night. He rose with a great load of 
eare upon his mind, for the future looked amazingly 
blank and dreary. He had lost his place at Hutton’s, 
and he didn’t know what to turn to. It was all 
very well to have some fun out of Denny. But 
he couldn’t keep it up. He would see him to-day, 
and tell him that he had found out his fine inten- 
tions were all nonsense, and that for the future he 
should shape his course without any reference to 
Denny’s paramount interest in his well-being. 

When he talked the matter over with his sister 
at breakfast, she advised him to try and make it 
up with Hutton, and go on for a while on the old 
terms. But this Charlie wouldn’t hear of. ‘It 
would be the same thing in the end,’ he said, ‘and, 
as I shall have to make a fresh start, I’d better 
make it at once.’ He went off, therefore, to 
Silverbridge, with the intention of going to Hutton’s 
office, drawing his pay, and taking away his old 
office-coat. 

As he reached the corner of the High Street 
where the office stood, he saw Denny’s pony-chair 
standing by the kerb, a small boy holding the 


seen fifteen years ago and more, just at the same 
place ; very gray now about the muzzle, and more 
obstinate and cantankerous than ever. Carlo the 
spaniel had been dead some years, and Denny had 
never replaced him. 

The sight of the pony and chair standing there 
at the corner brought vividly to his mind the 
incident in his school-boy life that had first put 
into his head this stupid delusion about Denny’s 
intentions. He couldn't help feeling that un- 
wittingly he had permitted it to exert a baneful 
influence on his life. Well, he had got rid of it 
at last, and must make a fresh start. 

The chimes struck up their prelude to the hour, 
telling out their little parable with sweet reitera- 
tion. Was it something in the air that was soft 
and drowsy, and infected everything with a kind 
of indistinctness, that the chimes of Silverbridge 
should tinkle so slowly and lazily? They hung 
fire sometimes in the middle of the strain, as if the 
bells had dozed off, and the hammer were too 
sleepy to strike. Charlie yawned, and rubbed his 
eyes involuntarily. Had he been asleep for fifteen 
years ; and his life, was it all a dream? There 
stood the pony-chair, and there was the familiar 
door, and, as he pulled the bell, it sprang open in 
the same soft mysterious way that had awed him 
asa boy. Perhaps he would find Denny inside ; 
that would save him a little trouble. 

‘The governor wishes to speak to you at once,’ 
said Marrables, with a kind of icy joy, pointing with 
the butt of his pen to the inner office. 

‘How are you, Charlie?’ said Hutton warmly, 
rising and shaking him by the hand. ‘ None the 
worse for your shaking, eh? You mustn’t think 
anything of what I said last night. I was put out 
at something, and let off steam on you. Let things 
go on as before.’ 

‘No, Mr Hutton, said Charlie, shaking his 
head ; ‘you only told me the truth last night, and 
opened my eyes. I’m not going to be a pensioner 
on you any longer ; and as for Denny >__ 

‘Why, Denny’s been here this morning, and 
made a will in your favour, spoke of you in the 
highest terms, and desired me to inform you of it 
at once, and let you have a copy of the will, if you 
wished it. I told him I thought he’d made a very 
wise choice, for he’s no relations of his own, and 
he hated his wife, who’s been dead twenty years, 
like poison, and all her relations.’ 

‘Ah, I know all about that, Mr Hutton, and 
I'll tell you how it happened.’ 

But at that moment Mr Marrables put his head 
into the office, and cried out: ‘O sir, have you 
heard about Mr Denny ?’ 

When Denny left Mr Hutton’s office, he walked 
up the High Street with his hands behind his 
back, musing and muttering to himself. ‘Make 
the boy my heir, eh! a pretty thing indeed ; leave 
my money, that it’s taken me all my life to get 
together, to a gay young spark like that! Ah! he’d 
just go on the same as any other of your country 
gents, dining late, and giving parties, and drinking 
wine. No thought then of old Denny, and how he 
got his money. Now, I want the place to be kept 
so as everybody will say: Ah! this is just how 
Denny would have gone on. 17d like the chap to 
be a bit harder than me too, so as people might 
say: Ah, we’d as lieve have old Denny back again, 
than go on with this here chap. Now, Joe Swick- 
stock, my poor wife’s brother, never gave away a 
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penny in his life, nor spent one unless he could 
see his way to get tuppence back; he’s the chap 
to keep the property together. Yes, Joe shall have 
it; but I must keep Charlie and Hutton in the 
dark. It will be a good thing too for Blake. He’ll 
marry Fanny Hutton on the strength of his expec- 
tations, and then Hutton will have to keep ’em, 
and Charlie will be no expense to me to keep out 
of mischief. Oh, Denny ’s the chap to dodge ’em,. 
he finished with achuckle. ‘Now 1’ll go to Button 
and Sprid.to see about the codicil.’ 

The office of Button and Sprid was a good way 
up the High Street, and the entrance was reached 
by ashort flight of wooden steps, leading to what 
had been originally the first-floor window of the 
house, which had been converted into the office 
entrance. Denny mounted it pretty briskly. 
Neither Button nor Sprid, however, was in 
attendance. Denny wasn’t going to trust his busi- 
ness to any understrappers ; and finding that it 
might be some time before either of the partners 
returned, he determined to go and transact a little 
business at the mills, and then come back again. 

Hardly had he closed the office-door, when the 
clerks inside heard a great clatter on the stairs and 
the noise of a heavy fall. They ran out, and found 
that Denny was lying on his back, half on the 
stairs, and half on the stone slab at the bottom. 
They went down and picked him up; but he only 
moved once, and whispered something that the 
man who supported his head thought was ‘ codicil.’ 

Charlie Blake had walked into Hutton’s office a 
pauper, he left it a wealthy man; with a life- 
interest in the Manor farm, and thirty thousand 
pounds invested in the Silverbridge bank, besides 
stocks and shares, and odd investments scattered 
here and there. He didn’t know for a long time 
how much he really was worth ; for vouchers and 
securities kept cropping up in all kinds of- un- 
suspected places. Charlie gave old Denny a hand- 
some funeral, and put up a fine marble monument 
to him in the mes church. He never knew how 
very near a thing it was, his gain of this inheritance. 
Hutton, knowing Denny as he did, when he heard 
of his visit to Button and Company, divined what 
his real purpose was; and not till he found that 
Denny had transacted no business at their office 
that morning, did he feel quite sure of Charlie’s 
good-fortune. 

After some negotiation with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, Charlie succeeded in buying the 


reversion of the Manor farm, and built a new | 
ness and universality of the impression made by 


house on a pleasant slope overlooking the river 
and a stretch of wooded valley. Long before the 
house was finished, holvever, the bells of Silver- 
bridge celebrated in joyous peals the double 
wedding of the Blakes and the Huttons, Charlie 
gave his sister a handsome portion on her marriage 


with Tom Blake, and Hutton settled a nice little | 


sum on his daughter Fanny. 

Bob the pony was turned out to grass in the 
home paddock, for the rest of his life ; and the pony- 
chair was kept in the coach-house as a memorial 
of Denny, and is often used to this day by the 
young Blakes, when they play at coach-and-horses 
in the stable-yard. 

Now that Charles is rich, everybody speaks well 
of him ; he wins prizes at agricultural shows, takes 
the chair at public dinners, is an active magistrate, 
and energetic sportsman ; and perhaps would be 
inclined to give himself airs, but for hig sister Mary, 


who takes him down when he gets too important, 
and persists in reminding him that he is, after all, 
only a successful humbug—whereat Fanny Blake 
is vastly indignant. 


THE LIFE OF FLOWERS. 


Nulla planta sine animé (No plant without a 
soul), Aristotle is said to have observed. The 
proposition can certainly not be maintained on 
scientific grounds ; and even the great German 
poet, who glorifies the flowers as ‘decked with 
the hues of a splendour divine,’ is obliged at last 
to address to them the invocation : 
Weep, kindly children of the Spring, 
To you has Heaven a soul denied. 

Yet, for the imagination and the feelings, there is a 
sense in which the saying is true. We are in the 
habit of imputing to flowers a sort of personality, 
in a much higher degree than to other inanimate 
things. It is not only that the love we bear them 
for their beauty, their frailty, and tenderness, lifts 
them above the category of things, to rank them 
in a higher; they have so much more to say to 
the feelings, and say it so much more specially, 
than any other class of natural objects, that we get 
to speak of them in terms descriptive not merely 
of form, size, colour, bearing, &c.*but in such as 
attribute to them personal character, human qual- 
ities and passions. Each one seems to breathe a 
sentiment and speak a language of its own. We 
need not go to the poets for proof and illustration 
of our point ; the language of common life will sup- 
ply us with both. It does not restrict itself to such 


| epithets as tall, stately, slender, and the like, in 
| referring to the flowers ; we hear of the flaunting 
| foxglove, the lowly violet, the modest daisy, the 


deadly nightshade, the weeping willow. Some- 
times the name itself, without the addition of any 
adjective, bears witness to some single, distinct, and 
powerful impression of qualities in the plant, other 
than those which appeal to the senses, Day’s-eye, 
eyebright, nightshade, are all of this class. We 
know not how and when such names came into 
being ; but we all feel their fitness. They must have 
had some single inventor, we suppose, but the uni- 
versal acceptation of them is a proof of the same- 


each individual flower upon the common heart 
and imagination. Nay, sometimes even Science 
itself yields to the fascination, and in reconstruct- 
ing floral nomenclature for its own purposes, 
instead of conferring upon a plant a name founded 


upon some characteristic peculiarity (differentia, as 


the logicians say), which shall serve as a basis for 
classification into order, genus, species, it does 
but translate the old poetical name, or embody 
the conception it conveys under a new image. 
Thus the magnificent plant with the lurid blossoms, 
and the black, luscious, poisonous berries, which 
presented itself to the imagination of our fore- 
fathers as some baleful shadow of night, beneath 
which ¢ all life expires,’ becomes in scientific termin- 


ology Atropa Belladonna, which we shall venture a 
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THE LIFE OF FLOWERS. 


to translate as ‘ Fate-fraught, beautiful Damsel.’ 
Science recognises the truth of the idea expressed 
by the old name, but does justice to the incompar- 
able beauty of this the largest of the English her- 
baceous plants (not excepting the burdock), in size 
and aspect the real queen of the woods. Atropa 
Belladonna! It suggests some Florentine coun- 
tess of the middle ages with dark, alluring eyes, 
who ‘wooed but to destroy,’ subtle, poisonous 
perfumes exhaling from her luxuriant hair ! 

But to descend from the realms of fancy to those 
of fact, there really are many phenomena con- 
nected with the life of plants closely resembling 
those of animal, not to say of conscious existence. 
The pimpernel, prescient of the coming shower, 
closes its petals an hour or two before it descends ; 
the sensitive plant shrinks from a foreign touch, 
and huddles its pairs of leaflets together, as if 
cowering under the presence of a foe; the water- 
lilies, at the approach of evening, draw down their 
white or yellow heads beneath the surface, and so 
await the return of day. Such phenomena are 
usually referred to automatic movement. But call 
them what we will, they are the first faint sug- 
gestions, the dim prophecies of that fully devel- 
oped, glorious consciousness, of which the complex 
and magnificent phenomena of intellect and will 
are part and parcel. The plant-life is but the life 
of man in its elementary and undeveloped state. 

We might go a little farther, without losing 
hold of the ground of safe speculation. The 
flowers are planted by the roots fast down in the 
earth ; yet, through the stiffest clay and marl, wind- 
ing round rocks, displacing stones, they struggle 
upwards to the light of day. By a similar neces- 
sity, man, too, climbs upwards towards the ideal. 
The soul is uncontented with what is low and 
dark, and, like the plant, struggles towards the 
heaven of truth, and the light of God’s presence. 

Once more, how nearly the plant-life resembles 
our own in its periods, its seasons, its epochs! 
Like us, they have their period of childhood, in 
which they put forth buds only; in youth, they 
attain to fuller beauty and strength ; in the ripe 
autumn of their days, they bring their fruit to 
perfection ; and then fade away. As their vital 
energies, between the beginning and end of their 
lives, first grow, and then decline, so each indi- 
vidual day witnesses a corresponding waxing and 
waning. With sunrise, they awaken, bloom airily 
throughout the day ; and, like us, shut their eyes 
wearily together, when the night is come, 

At the approach of Night all Nature puts on 
an attitude of expectation. A deep silence settles 
down on lands, and woods, and waters. Hushed 
are all the living creatures that with song, or hum, 
and thousandfold other voices of restlessness, or 

assion, or pain, made vocal the hours of day. 

hey all slumber: in the high grass, on lofty 
boughs, or wheresoever they have built their 
houses, nests, or other habitations. Over the 
whole plant-kingdom, too, has the Night poured 
out the cup of her drowsy enchantments. Vanished 
are all the flowers which in the sunlight beamed 
upon us like merry, laughing, joyous human faces. 
Here and there, a single one rm half-open in 
the deepening shades. But most of them have 
folded their petals close together, and returned to 
the bud-like form of their infancy; just as human 
faces in sleep put off the marks of thought, and 


395 


care, and guilt, and wear once more childhood’s 
look of innocence and calm. 

This phenomenon is called the sleep of plants, 
which, supposing that they really sleep, have cer- 
tainly different manners of sleeping. To speak 
familiarly, some go to sleep with their eyes open, 
others with their eyes shut. They do not all fold 
their petals close together, in the manner we have 
described ; but all exhibit sleep-phenomena of some 
kind, Of those which do thus close and assume the 
bud-form, the various species of the Composite 
family are the most numerous, and, by reason of 
their bright yellow and white, or wholly yellow 
flowers, the most conspicuous. Members of this 
family are the Dandelion, Daisy, Hawkbit, Hawk- 
weed, and Cat’s Ear. Our readers may soon see for 
themselves (if they have not noticed already) how 
the ligulate florets of the ray, at the approach of 
night, close up over the tubular florets of the disk, 
like some fond mother bending over a child, and 
lulling it to sleep. 

But monopetalous flowers—those whose corolla 
is formed of a single piece—cannot do this. They 
keep their corolla open by night, as by day ; but 
they do not wholly resist the soothing sleep-sug- 
gestions of the darkness, nevertheless. See how the 
foxglove and the stately mullein droop their proud 
heads, like a man thoroughly tired by a long day’s 
toil or travel ; and how the Euphorbias, or the 
masses of tiny-flowered wood-galium, bend their 
blossoms towards each other, like a group of 
children crouching together for mutual warmth 
and comfort during nocturnal cold and rain! So, 
too, like children seeking protection beneath their 
mother’s apron, the tender blossoms of the touch- 
me-not balsam at night-fall cover and hide 
beneath their own leaves. The phenomena of 
plant-life, then, during the night are diverse ; but 
all remind us of something human, and, generally, 
of something connected with sleep. 

But, again, this so-called sleep of plants extends 
toalltheir parts; to the foliage-leaves, for instance. 
In general, they press more closely to the stem ; 
some fold up like the flower; others hang more 
loosely on to the stem, and lie one over another, 
just as our limbs are prone to dispose themselves 
when the tension of the muscles is relaxed in 
slumber. In this manner, the feather-like leaflets 
of the Mimosas, Acacias, Cassias, and of all similar 
Papilionaceous plants, arrange themselves by night ; 
while the leaves of the trefoil, and still more of 
the wood-sorrel, cling together by the edges, and 
remain thus till daylight. 

Besides these day-flowers, there are Night- 
flowers, chiefly tropical. These are generally very 
short-lived. They will bloom, and load the air 
with perfume a summer’s night through, and then 
drop off. Of night-flowers, the most magnificent 
and striking is the Cerus grandiflora, or Night- . 
blowing Cerus. At about midnight, its broad 
white blossoms, six or eight inches in diameter, 
burst forth so suddenly that you can almost see 
them unfold. At the same instant, the conserva- 
tory is filled with a delicious odour, which we 
have heard compared to vanilla. 

We cannot end more satisfactorily this little essay 
upon flowers than with Heinrich Heine’s beautiful 
words about their odours: ‘Odours are the feelings 
of flowers ; and as the human heart in the night- 
time, when it believes itself alone and unlistened to, 
feels more profoundly than by day ; so the flowers, 
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too modest to utter themselves in the light, seem to 
wait for the covering of darkness to express their 
feelings completely, and breathe them out in soft 
odours.’ 


v, ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


An Axarminec THEOpoLITE.—In my young days, 
a Mr Kinghorn visited Peebles to take a survey of 
the country, with a view to the construction of a 
railway along the vale of Tweed from Berwick to 
Glasgow. The appearance of his theodolite caused 
a considerable sensation among the less instructed 
members of the community. It was confidently 
whispered about, that the theodolite turned people 
upside down. Some women were desperately 

armed at the possibility of being brought 
within its line of vision. My mother had a 
servant-girl who was afraid to venture out of 
doors when the theodolite made its appearances. 
I remember my father and Mr Kinghorn heartily 
laughing at the circumstance. I am reminded of 


| this droll affair by a fact related in Mr Hay’s work 


on Western Barbary, where similar apprehensions 
have been entertained respecting a telescope. The 
writer says: ‘Such is the ignorance of European 
art among all classes in Barbary, that, some years 
ago,a resident of Tangiers having in his posses- 
sion an astronomical telescope which inverted the 
objects, and ae exhibited it to some Moorish 
neighbours, it was bruited about that the Nazarene 
sessed a glass through which he looked at the 
oorish women on their terrace, and that this 
instrument had the power of turning the ladies 
upside down! Information was sent to the court, 
shewing the impropriety of Christians being 
allowed to make use of such magic art ; whereupon 
a mandate was despatched from the Sultan to the 
governor of Tangiers, directing that the importa- 
tion of such instruments should be strictly pro- 
hibited, and that the Nazarene who possessed the 
telescope should be summoned to deliver it up to 
the authorities for their examination, and called to 
account for his shameless proceeding !’ 


Visit To Miss Porter.—(July 4, 1845.) Accom- 
panied Mrs Hall to a house in Kensington Square, 
to be introduced to Miss Porter. Tall, thin old 
lady, reclining on a sofa. Weakly health. Above 
seventy. Kindly Scottish manners. We talked 
of her young days spent in Surgeons’ Square, 
Edinburgh. Her mother occupied part of the 
long house on the south side of the square—the 
west half; Lady Henderson the other. Knew the 
Kerrs of Chatto as neighbours. Miss Porter, when 
a little girl, saw one day a thin elderly gentleman, 
in a light-coloured coat with a plaid, in the square. 
Went up to him, and said he was like her grand- 

apa, and for that reason asked him to come in. 
ii followed her into the house, where she intro- 
duced him to her mother, as being so like grand- 
pa’ He fell into conversation about the army, 
fed to it by seeing the sword of Miss Porter’s 
father over the fire-place. He said he had also 
been a soldier: having fallen in love with his 
mother’s waiting-maid, he had taken to that life in 
consequence of a quarrel with his friends. He had 
been at the battle of Culloden, and mention of 


went away. It should be mentioned that Miss 
Porter, on taking his hand at first, had observed it 
to be small, thin, and blue-veined like a lady’s. A 
few days after, a young medical student, visiting 
Mrs Porter’s, mentioned the curious circumstance, 
that an old gentleman had been run over by a 
wagon in the streets, had been carried to the 
infirmary, and was there found to be a female. It 
was afterwards learned that this singular person 
was the sister of a clergyman, a person of good 
connections, who had a slight craze, and believed 
himself to be Jenny Cameron, of whom an untrue 
scandal had been reported. The injured female 
died in the infirmary. 

Miss Porter’s brother, Robert, when a mere 
child, had been taken to drink tea with some of 
the rest of the family, in a house where they met 
Flora Macdonald. A picture attracted his atten- 
tion, and he shewed a curiosity to see it nearer. 
Flora put him upon a chair to see it, told him it 
was the battle of Preston, and gave him some 
explanations about it. This, he used to acknow- 
ledge afterwards, was his first lesson in historical 
painting. 

Lady Anne Barnard told Miss Porter that she 
had written Auld Robin Gray, in order to raise a 
little money for the succour of an old nurse, 
having no other means. She had heard from her 
music-master, that so much as five pounds was 
sometimes got for a successful song, and she 
thought she would try. It was successful in the 
object. Lady Anne wrote much poetry besides, 
which is preserved by one of her relations. [The 
Miss Porter above referred to was Jane, authoress 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw and the Scottish Chiefs. 
She died 1850. ] 


ON THE CLIFF. 


Ha.¥ down the cliff the pathway ends, 
The rocks grow steep and sheer ; 

Hard by a sudden stream descends ; 

From ledge to ledge, with breaks and bends, 
It dashes cool and clear. 


Across the bay green ripples flow 
In endless falls and swells; 
Clear shews the ribbed sea-flow below, 
And round dark rocks in whiteness glow 
Smooth sands of crispéd shells. 


Foam-specks before the wind that glide, 
The sleeping sea-gulls float : 
Amid eve’s crimson shadows wide, 
Rocked softly by the swaying tide, 
Yet safe as anchored boat. 


Their white and folded wings are laid 
On tides that change and flow ; 

The daylight passes into shade ; 

Yet calm they rest, and unafraid, 
Whate’er may come and go. 


So safe, ’mid waste of waters wide, 
Below the darkening sky, 

So safe my heart and I may bide, 

Calm floating on time’s changeful tide, 
Beneath eternity. 
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